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vapors, it is easy to see that the quantity of liquid pour-
ing from the solar clouds must be so enormous that the
drops could not be expected to remain separate, but
will almost certainly unite into more or less continuous
masses or sheets, between and through which the gases
ascending from beneath must make their way. And,
since the weight of the vapors which ascend must con-
tinually equal that of the products of condensation
which are falling, it is further evident that the upward
currents, rushing through contracted channels, must
move with enormous velocity, and therefore, of course,
that the pressure and temperature must rapidly increase
from the free surface downward. It would seem that
thus we might explain how the upper surface of the
hydrogen atmosphere is tormented by the up-rush from
below, and how gaseous masses, thrown up from be-
neath, should, in the prominences, present the appear-
ances which have been described. ]STor would it be
strange if veritable explosions should occur in the quasi
pipes or channels through which the vapors rise, when,
under the varying circumstances of pressure and tem-
perature, the mingled gases reach their point of combi-
nation ; explosions which would fairly account for such
phenomena as those represented in Figs. 61 and 62, when
clouds of hydrogen were thrown to an elevation of more
than 200,000 miles with a velocity which must have
exceeded at first 200 miles per second, and very prob-
ably, taking into account the resistance of the solar
atmosphere, may, as Mr. Proctor has shown, have ex-
ceeded 500; a velocity sufficient to hurl a dense material
entirely clear of the power of the sun's attraction, and
send it out into space, never to return.